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Ifo i>y looking more closely at word identification ^ 
knowledge of word meanings r and reading contprenension^ some 
interesting similarities and differences are found between children 
and adults ^ho are learninr; to reade then the approaches that work 
tiest with each group can be identified* Mhen children learn to read^ 
fluency of word identification follows the develo^ent of accuracy 
quite closely^ with the initial period of fluency completed &y the 
fourth grade. For adult however^ -^t is not unusual to find that tine 
level at which they are able to read fluently lags several grade 
levels behind their level of accuracy « Et about the fourth grade 
levels children can read all words the meanings of which they know^ 
and they begin to see words in print that they can read but which are 
unfamiliar to them. Mults at the fourth grade level and beyond are 
much less likely than children to encounter words ir^ print that are 
totally new to thern^ In contrast to children ^ it is not at all 
unusual to find that adults' grade levels in reading comprehension 
are higher than the grade levels of \:?ords they are able to recognise 
in print. Children's ability to comprehend by listening e:^ceeds their 
reading compreheni ion up until about the eighth grade. Mults ^ 
however, differ very little between their reading and listening 
levels. Building on what is already known may help develop literacy 
in adults. (Twenty-one references are attached (RS) 
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Developing Literacy in Children and A/Jults: Are There Differences? 

Harvard University 



Differences between children and adults as learners have been 
well docuiiented in the research literature <ll. And, as ae-vone 
here who has e^er worked witli children and adults *^ho are learning 
to read already knows ^ some wery striSting differences do exist. 
Given that t&ere are differences Ssetween childres and adults wfeo 
are learning to read, tMouglij can imderstaadiEg lio^ literacy 
develops ia children help us to uaderstand better how to develop 
It ill adults? 
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I think that this question miderlies tfee Harvard Adult 
Literacy Initiative. And I'd like to exaaine it a bit further. 
To do so, I want to focus on three coapjnents that theory and 
research identify as important sources of developmental changes in 
reading (2)— word identification, knowledge of word meanings, and 
reading comprehension. If, by looking more closely at each of 
these components, we find soffie interestisig similarities and 
differences between children aad adults who are learning to read. 
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we nay be in a b@tt@r position t@ ideatify which approaches 
work best with each group. 

Let's begin, with word identification. A great deal of theory 
and research has examined the ways ia which children learn to 
identify the words on a page (3}. And, even though there has beess 
such disagreement about the best ways in which to promote 
children's ability to do so C4|, most everyone acknowledges the 
need for children who are learning to read to learn how to 
identify the words in an accurate and fluent way. 

Let's focus OB fluency for a moseat;, which, when us&d in 

reference to %9ord identification, means not ooly that a person is 

able to identify words accurately, but also that he or she is 
doing so in a aore or less effortless way. 

When children learn to read, flaency see^s to follow the 
development of accuracy quite closely, with thie initial period of 
fluency, or"imgluing fron priBf as Jeanne chall has referred to 
it, completed by the fourth grade, studies of children's oral and. 
silent reading rates across the first few grades in school help us 
to uaderstand further the course of development that fluency 
follows. For escample, in second grade, children who are aot 
experienciiig dif f icialties in learaing to r^ad are usually reading 
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aloud at a rate of about 70 words per asinut® (51, and silently at 
about 90 f6). By fourtli grade, oral reading rate has jimped to 
about 125 words per ninute, and silent reading rate has iacreased 
to 150 words or laore. 

In adults who are learaJug to read, the relationship between 
accuracy and finency seems to he a bit different. For instaBce. 
EsaBy adults who can read accurately at the fourth grade level read 
aloud mnre slowly than do fourth grade children f?) . in addition, 
witli adults, it is not at all uaiisMal to find that the level at 
which they are able to read fluently lags behind, by several grade 
levels, the level at Mhicli they are able to read accMrately (B) . 
in other words, "mgluing fron priBf* for adults doesn't sees to 
occur at the same reading grade levels as it does for children. 

BecoEing a fluent reader, or "autoEatic*^ as it's sc?ieti®es 
called, say be a different process for adults than for children, 
one that's more difficult for thess to acquire. Or, lack of 
fluency in adults sight be a consequence of the process they're 
using to identify words on the page, relying on cues that slow 
theai down. it might even be tHat since fluency coaes about 
through practice with texts on which one is already accurate, 
reading instruction for adults just nevds to focus on fluency 
more, whatever the reason (and it aay be different for different 
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people), lack of fluency disrupts Goaprehensioa {9} , overloading 
oaa's ability to re^eKber and nake sense out of nhat one has read, 
or causiag one to adopt iuappropriate strategies to speed things 
up. Lack of fluency makes reading a task to avoid, ©ae that 
brings little satisfaction or enjoyment to the person doing it. 

Let's leave word identification for the moment and turn to 
knowledge of word meanings. when children first learn to read, 
they know the meanings of all the words they're learning to 
identify, and they know the meanings of nany words that they 
haven't yet learned to read. And ov^r the course of the next few 
years of reading instruction, what they're learning to do is 
helping to close the gap that escists between what they know and 
what they can read. It* s at about the fourth grade level for 
children who aren't experiencing difficulty that this first gap 
gets closed — that is, they can now read all the words whose 
meanings they know. And a second gap begins — they now encounter 
words in print that they can read, but which are unfamiliar to 
the®. Thus begins what Jeanne chali has referred to as "reading 
to learn" , the period through which children use reading to 
acquire new words , meanings, and concepts (10). 

Again , as with fluency in word identification, the picture 
for adults seems to be soaewhat different;. Like children learning 
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I to read, adults also hnow the TCaniags of aany ®©ra words than 

• thay are alsie to identify in print. So, like cliildrea, adults 

encounter that first gap, and in the process of learning to 
identify words, they are aisle to close it as well. It*s the 
second gap that can differ betweea adults and cliildrea. the 
fourth grade level, and often far beyoad, adults are much, less 
likely than children to encounter words in print that are totally 
new to thea. The problen is, however^ that very often these 
words, although not totally new, are also not totally knomL. 

As skilled adult readers, ®ucii of our knowledge about wor^ 
meanings has been acquired incidentally, as the result of our 
encounters with words tn multiple contexts (11). Less-skilled 
adult readers have also acquired knowledge about word aeanings in 
this way, although the contexts la which they have encountered 
words are usually less varied and are frequently aural rather than 
written in nature. They nay recall hearing or seeing a particular 
word before, and may even he able to recall the context in which 
the word occurred. But often less -skilled adult readers find It 
difficult to separate the meaning of the word froii the context in 
which they res€»jsber it occurring (12), as was the case with a man 
who assumed that beneficial had soBiething to do with aoney because 
he remepbered that there used to be a company called "Beneficial 
Finance". As a result, adults who #xperieiice difficulty ixa 
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readiag caa end up, much aor© often tlsaa childrea learning to 
read, trying to apply incouplete or ipprecise Imowledge about word 
meaniags . 

Just as childreis need to learn to become aware of when new 
and unfamiliar words are caosiag them difficulties in 
comprehension, adults have to realize that their prior knowledge 
can be insufficient for understanding what they are reading. And, 
often, adults will benefit from instruction in strategies for 
dealing with this situation (131 . Without such strategies, 
frustration and lack of enjoyment can occur. 

mat about development of comprelsension in children and 
adults? Are there similarities and differences Me need to take 
into account? 

Just as is the case with their Jmowiedge of word meanings, 
when children are learning to read, their ability to understand 
written language far surpasses their a&ility to read it tfesKselves 
114). What this means is that when we test childreGi's reading 
ability, what we find is that their word identification places a 
lifiiit, or a "cap", on what they can understand (15). Remove this 
cap or liait, as is what happens ^hen we give the® a listening 
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ratiier tlsae a reading task, and tbe? are a^le to UBderstaad 
writteii »aterials at levels higher tliaa tSa©y can reacS (16). 

Adults Mho are laaoiing to read also ejiperience difficulties 
in idantifying words in prlat. But these problems often doa't 
show up in the same way as they do witti cliildren. For iestaace, 
in contrast to children, it is not at all unusual to find that 
adults' grade levels in reading comprebeiisioii are higher than the 
grade levsls of Mords that they are able to recognise ia print. 
Such a seeding coatradictioa underscores th® need to recognize 
that adults bring strategies and knowledge to the task of learning 
to read that most children do not. Helping adults to identify 
tfhich of th@Bm strategies will ultimately benefit their learning 
as much as their perfooiaaca mst often become an instructional 
goal . 

Another way in which adults' and cbildrens • reading 
comprehension seeias to differ is in tems of its relationship to 
listening coffipreheasioa. As I mentioned earlier, children's 
ability to cosprehend by listening exceeds their reading 
comprehension up until about the eighth grade 1 17)^ at which point 
reading comprehension begins to be better t&an listening, Hith 
adults who are learisixig to read, on the otber hand, there very 
oftan if^ill not be as mucli of a difference betweea their reading 
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and llBtQuing levels as oae finds with children reading at the 
same level C1S|. in part this pay have something to do with 
children being read aloud to, fMiliarisiag tfeem w.-::*! written 
language in ways that adults haven't had. The smaller gap between 
reading and listening cosiprehension in adults than In children may 
also stem from adults' heavy dependence on context during reading 
to get around problems in word identification — a strategy that 
Blight stake reading and listening levels less different for thesB 
than for children. Again, whatever the reasons, the results of 
research in this area suggest that in acquits whose reading 
coiaprehension is at the second through fourth grcde levels, 
listening comprehension ability may only be at the third though 
fifth grade levels (19 1- This in turn suggests the need to 
consider, fro® the very start, ways in Mhich we can teach adults 
how to coaiprehend better, so that once they have acqruired accuracy 
and fluency in word identification, they will be better equipped, 
to learn frora what they can read. 

I've been able to look, only briefly, at three components of 
reading (word identification , knowledge of word aeanings , and 
reading coaaprehension) . For each, I've tried to describe so&e 
similarities and differences in the ways that each cosiponent- f^eeas 
i to develop in children and adults . In doing so, ay goal has been 

to illustrate the value of using an understaodisg of how literacy 
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develops in children as a basis for understaa^lEg how to develop 
it in adalts, 

approaches to developing reading ability in children and 
adolescents have loog been influeaced by our imderstandiiag of 
reading in skilled adult readers. Drawing oa our keowledge of 
what proficient mature reading is like^ we have been able to 
construct theories that help us to understand the various factors 
involved ia reading development, and the ways in which the 
relationsliips anong these factors change along the May C20|. 

using knowledge derived froa the studf of skilled reading to 
inforM instruction of childrea has not recinired tliat we treat 
children as miaiature adults, md, although soae se&m to want to 
argue otherwise (21), using knowledge deriwd froa the study of 
children's reading development to inform iastmctios of adtilts who 
are learning to read does not require that Relieve that these 
adults have the sa®e seeds as childrea. Eath^r, what it does 
require, I think, i^ an ackno^lec .ement that we have managed to 
learn something al>out literacy and literacy developraeut over the 
past century's worth of theory and research. And a recognition 
that understanding the best ways to develop literacy in adults 
sight possibly be accoaplistsed through building an what we already 
know. 
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